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WITHIN THE WEEK 


It is easy—much too easy—to 
say that the labor-management 
conference now dying in dead- 
lock has accomplished no useful 
purpose. Deadlocks are not brok- 
en at the surface. No one shall 
say what undercurrents have been 
and are yet at work. 

It was unrealistic to assume, at 
the outset, that the differences of 
labor and management could be 
resolved by any simple formula. 
Many persons do not comprehend 
that what now confronts us isn’t 
a mere difference of opinion as to 
rates of pay. We have before us 2 
basically antagonistic philosophies. 
You can arbitrate in the matter 
of mathematics. Compromising 
deeply graven philosophies is 
something quite different. 

When labor asserts, as it has 
asserted in the pattern case of 
Gen’l Motors, that wages must be 
increased by an arbitrary per- 
centage and adds the stipulation 
that retail prices must not re- 
flect any portion of these added 
labor costs, then labor is assum- 
ing a traditional prerogative of 
management; indeed labor, by 
such a course would become man- 
agement without assuming the 
risks and responsibilities common 
to industrial leadership. 

In Gen’l Motors case (admit- 
tedly a test of strength) labor has 
indicated a willingness to scale 
down its demands to a point 
where they can be met. But the 
stickler is that labor leaders in- 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


sist upon determining that point 
in accordance with their inter- 
pretation of the _ corporation’s 
earnings and reserves. This is 
management’s time-honored func- 
tion and they will of course fight 
to hold it. For no group volun- 
tarily abdicates so vital a chunk 
of its power and substance. 

If management loses this fight 
then it surrenders initiative in 
the all-important reconversion era 
that lies immediately ahead. La- 
bor can limit profits, dictate the 
ret’n on risk capital, determine 
sums held in a_ corporation’s 
coffers for subsequent expansion. 

On the other hand, an import- 
tant group of labor leaders have 
staked their personal future on 
this issue. They must achieve vic- 
tory or their prestige will be mor- 
tally impaired. 

So it is bound to be a rough, 
tough fight. There are weaknesses 
and shortcomings on both sides. 
Management has too often in the 
past been blind, arrogant, indif- 
ferent to the welfare of workers. 
Labor has grown increasingly 
passionate in its demands for 
power without demonstrating a 
willingness to assume concomitant 
responsibilities. 

We think neither group can 
achieve complete victory. But 
management, with greater staying 
power, has the edge. Labor, for all 
its flexing of muscles, is no 
strong than the stomach of the 
weakest worker, 


U S had graphic example 
last wk of value of food con- 
trols. Anticipating ample crops, 
OPA suspended ceilings for 60 
days on citrus fruits. Prices 
promptly rose average of 40%. 
In one day on Chicago Fruit 
Auction price on case of lemons 
jumped from ceiling $6.44 to 
$10. Some dealers express 
hope that when Fla crop comes 
in, prices may fall to ceiling or 
below. . . Indirect result of 
auto labor troubles may be to 
hasten day of ration-free tires. 
Industry has not produced. °45 
quota of cars and there’s little 
prospect of early quantity pro- 
duction, This means more tires 
available to present car own- 
ers. .. So far as packers can 
determine, end of meat ration- 
ing had no disturbing effect on 
mkt. There was no sudden 
rush on retailers as might 
have been expected. Aside from 
pork products (where condition 
is improved, but the supply is 
still sub-normal) most families 
appear to 


have been 
getting aS 
fair supply 
of meat in 
recent wks. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 




















“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 














“I've been out of films for so 
long now, I just don’t know what 
to do.”—MarLENeE Drerricu, ret’g 
from a European tour. (Miss Drer- 
RICH hasn’t appeared in a movie for 
2 yrs; appears in no hurry to dis- 
play her million-dollar legs before 
the camera.) 


oe ” 


“Come back again and see what 
we have done with our new perma- 
nent lease on life you helped us to 
regain.” — JaN Masaryk, Foreign 
Minister of Czechoslovakia, speak- 
ing to departing U S troops. 


“ ” 


“I would exchange any two men 
for one woman in the army.”—Lt 
Gen’l Ira C Eaker, Deputy Comdr 
Gen’l of the AAF, addressing final 
class of WAC officers at Ft Des 
Moines, Iowa. EaKER advocates es- 
tablishment of a women’s army re- 
serve officers corps, believes that 
training of women should continue 
as part of the postwar military 
plans, 

oe ” 

“We do not plan any act of re- 
venge nor establishment of colonial 
domination (in Indonesia) .”— 
Queen WHULHELMINA, in throne 
speech to Netherlands Provisional 
Parliament. 

“ ” 


“I never had any use for cops, 
but I’m glad to see you. This guy 
was killing me.”—DanreL T Davip- 
son, forced to yell for the police 
when the man he was attempting 
to rob beat him severely. 


“(They would be interpreted) as 
@ demonstration of’ power by the 
U S to threaten the world.”—Sen 
JosePH C O’MAHONEY, denouncing 
proposals for further atomic -bomb 
tests. 


“Designating certain sports as 
likely to develop military prepared- 
ness was difficult.”"—Capt Pau. 
Suarer, chief of education and re- 
ligious affairs section of the Berlin 
district. His recommendation that 
“sports organizations of a charac- 
ter tending to promote military pre- 
paredness among German civilians 
should be abolished” was adopted 
by the Russian, French, British 
and U S control councils, 


nord 


— The titles QUOTE and THE WEEKLY DIGEST are registered with U. S. Patent Office = 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





“We are glad to have the men 
who attained top enlisted grades 
stay on, but it is hard to build an 
Army in which there are more men 
in the higher ratings than there 
are privates and privates Ist class.” 
—Sec’y of War Rosert PATTERSON, 
revealing that Army recruiting cam- 
paign is producing a force made 
up of more sergeants than privates. 
PaTTERSON said that 20% of men 
recruited so far are master ser- 
geants while ordinarily, these com- 
prise about 2% of the Army. 


‘s ” 


“With vision, and guts, and 
plenty of atomic bombs, ultra mod- 
ern planes, and strategically locat- 
ed bases, the U S can outlaw wars 
of aggression.”—Senator EpwIn C 
JOHNSON. 

“ 9” 


“If I didn’t have hope for peace I 
wouldn’t be here—I would have 
jumped out of my plane over the 
Atlantic.”"—Gen’1l Dwicut D ETISEN- 
HOWER, new army Chief of Staff, 
succeeding Gen’l GEORGE MARSHALL. 

“ ” 


“Nazi scientists are now working 
in Spain seeking the secrets of the 
atomic bomb.”—Rep JoHN M Cor- 
FEE, calling for severance of diplo- 
matic relations with the FRANCO 
regime. CoFFEE said the action 
would force establishment of a re- 
publican gov’t in Spain where Nazis 
reportedly control 42% of industry. 


“For a Hollywood gossip to fore- 
cast a new ‘interest’ for Lana Turn- 
er when she dances with a man is 
as natural as it would be for a de- 
tective to predict a robbery when 
he sees an incorrigible bandit en- 
tering a bank with a tommy gun 
under his arm.”—JIMMIE FdDLER, 
Hollywood columnist. 








“Elimination of rationing will have 
no effect on the amount of meat we 
have available for’ civilian distri- 
bution at the present time.”—O E 
JONES, v-pres in charge of sales of 
Swift & Co. Jones declared his firm 
would continue its “self-imposed 
policy of equitable distribution” to 
consumers. 

oe ” 

“The dollar credits we are now 
seeking in Washington have noth- 
ing whatever to do with our social- 
ist program in the United King- 
dom.”—CLEMENT ATTLEE,’ British 
Prime Minister, pledging that no 
money Britain may borrow from 
the U S will be used to finance the 
labor gov’t socialization program. 

o ” 

“If women went shopping for 
neckties with the same canny 
judgment they use on their own 
hats, there’d be fewer concealed 
shudders from males who find thin 
white boxes under the Christmas 
tree."—GrEo McCurracu, N Y hab- 
erdasher, in annual holiday mes- 
sage to feminine contingent. 

“ ” 


“Don’t you think we’d better use 
a polar bear?”—JoHNNY (“Tarzan’’) 
WEISSMULLER, scheduled to wrestle 
300-lb alligator, with temperature 
at an wun-cooperative low, (The 
film, Swamp Fire, will be WEtss- 
MULLER’s Ist “dressed up” role in 12 
yrs. The love-making, he reports, is 
“lots more fun than kissing a 
chimpanzee!” 


“ec ” 


“This order of the school board’s 
providing the hr for outside relig- 
ious training is in direct conformity 
rather than in opposition to the 
Constitution’s bill of rights, It does 
not aid in establishing a church 
nor does it exclude the free exer- 
cise of all religion.”—Superior Court 
Judge Utysses S ScHwarTz, up- 
holding constitutionality of Chi- 
cago Board of Education’s practice 
in releasing certain pupils from 
school to attend religious education 
classes. (IRA Latimer, director of 
the Civil Liberties Committee of 
Chicago, who filed the suit, con- 
tended that releasing the pupils 
one hr early to attend religious ed- 
ucation classes was in conflict of 
the principle of separation of 
church and state.) 
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“With the right treatment, men 
can be more beautiful than wom- 
en.”—Epmonp, N Y beautician, who 
has given permanent waves to 5,000 
males, insists that is “only a be- 
ginning.” 

“e ” 

“We did not use the airplane 
stamps for shoes because we 
thought they were only for avia- 
tors, and we have no children old 
enough to be in the army.”—A N J 
woman ret’g to her ration board 
the family’s entire allotment of 
shoe stamps. (She didn’t say how 
her household had been shod since 
early °43.) 

ce ” 

“Any wife of a ret’d U S service- 
man who can scrape together the 
money for illegal passage is com- 
pletely at the mercy of the ring, 
as she is passed from agent to 
agent.”"—London Sunday Pictorial, 
reporting that a “smuggling ring” 
helps GI brides to stow away on 
ships bound for America, at 250 
pounds ($1000) a head, 


“ce ” 


“Christmas in Yorktown, Ind 
would be sweet, but I couldn’t miss 
a chance like this!”—S/Sgt WarREN 
J Writer. His “chance”: the op- 
portunity of escorting Nazi prison- 
ers at Neurnberg from jail to court- 
room daily. His comment: “They 
are cocky in the morning; but by 
the time the prosecution gets thru 
with them they are pretty de- 
pressed. They think they are get- 
ting a fair deal, tho.” 

ce ” 

“A nation’s war problems are not 
ended when the shooting stops any 
more than the problems on a 
flooded farm are ended when the 
flood waters recede. The end of 
the crisis in both cases means only 
that the time for cleaning up and 
rebuilding is at hand.”—Victory 
Loan, statement issued by CLINTON 
P Awnpberson, Sec’y of Agriculture. 


é ” 


“Now, as we master emergency 
needs, we must set our sights high- 
er”? — U S Ambassador JoHN G 
Wrnant, declaring that the United 
Nations must not only prevent 
starvation in Europe but also “step 
up consumption of all nutrients 
needed for health by the masses of 
the people in every country.” 


“It is our business to see that 
the means to wage war be kept in 
the hands of those who hate war.” 
—Sec’y of the Navy James V For- 
RESTAL, 

“e ” 

“Hollywood could learn so much 
from the Metropolitan!”—Heppa 
Hopper, Hollywood columnist, at- 
tending opening of Metropolitan 
Opera season in N Y. 

“e ” 

“It is grotesque and wicked for 
anyone to say that any gov’t in the 
world thinks of or wants another 
war.”—Puitip NoeE.L-Baker, British 
Minister of State, Welcoming dele- 
gates to the opening session of the 
Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations, he strongly assailed 
people who “in more capitals than 
one” are already talking about the 
next world war. 


“e ” 


“I grant that sometimes during 
the war we had to be expedient. 
Now, we should endeavor to be 
right.”—Maj Gen’l Patrick J Hur- 
LEY, in a statement accompanying 
his resignation as ambassador to 
China. (Gen’l Hurtey asserted that 
career diplomats in State Dep’t 
were consistently siding with Chi- 
nese Communists, against American 
policy.) 


“Happy Christmas, you are more 
than ever in my thoughts at this 
time, can you send me any money?” 
—Reporter, experimenting with 
combined holiday message forms 
after Army and Navy announced 
that any combination of 3 phrases 
could be used to compose “a mes- 
sage expressing individual senti- 
ment.” Total charge: 60¢ regard- 
less of destination, 

ce ” 


“This arouses neither anxiety nor 
jealousy for the reason that we 
shall never go to war with each 
other under any circumstances 
whatever.”—A V ALEXANDER, Ist 
lord of the British admiralty, .not- 
ing that the U S navy is now the 
world’s largest and most powerful. 
(The statement was made when 
the board of admiralty made Brit- 
ish naval history by sending its 
leading mbrs aboard the U § air- 
craft carrier Enterprise to pay trib- 
ute to American naval prowess.) 


= 





“Ribbentrop has never been to 
Cliveden and he came only once to 
St James (the Astor’s London 
house.) Then he gave me the Nazi 
Heil-Hitler salute and I said ‘Stop 
that nonsense with me.’”—Lady 
Astor, terming absurd the sugges- 


tion of JOACHIM VON RIBBENTROP’S, 


counsel that Viscountess Astor and 

other members of what used to be 

called the “Cliveden set” be sum- 

moned as witnesses to Nuernberg. 
6 ” 

“IT look upon the U S as the mag- 
nificent adolescent, We (the Eng- 
lish). are approaching middle age. 
America takes risks and dares to 
de big things.”"—Very Rev HEWLETT 
JOHNSON, Dean of Canterbury. 


co 9” 


“Our Nation is now a sorry pic- 
ture—bleeding at all seams of pro- 
ductivity with strikes and indus- 
trial disputes."—H Struve HENSsEL, 
Ass’t Sec’y of the Navy. 


“You should have seen the gas 
station men when they went to 
check my air.”—Nick Repxa, Los 
Angeles. Refused permit for tires 
by his ration board for a trip to 
San Francisco, REDKA poured wet 
concrete into his old ones, let it 
harden and was on his way. 
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“Your Life in the Atomic Age,” 


Lise MerTner (Austrian refugee 
physicist who pioneered in break- 
ing down Uranium 235), Woman’s 
Home Companion, 12-’45. 


I have faith that mankind will 
understand the ‘problems raised by 
atomic power. ‘In Plato’s myth, 
Prometheus stole fire from Zeus 
and gave it to mankind. But, Plato 
says, the gift would have led people 
to mutual destruction if Zeus had 
not quickly given them the gift of 
law and order to go with it. . 
There is hardly a technical inven- 
tion which, besides the relief it 
brought to the daily life of man, 
did not also, at least periodically, 
bring misery to many people. . . 

The machine age threw thou- 
sands out of employment. The me- 
chanical loom alone condemned in- 
numerable families of weavers to 
starvation, But our great modern 


mills now give employment to 
thousands.’. . 
Without dynamite, the _ great 


dams which transform arid into 
fertile lands could not have been 
built, nor the ry tunnels which 
bring people and nations closer to- 
gether. And dynamite has made 
easier and less dangerous the work 
in quarries and coal mines. At the 
same time dynamite has become 
the basis of modern warfare. . . 

Should one regret the develop- 
ment of the mechanical loom and 
the invention of dynamite. . . be- 
cause they have been made to 
serve disastrous as well as benefic- 
ial ends? 

Most of us, I believe, would an- 
swer no to that question, And that 
is why given law and order, as 
well as fire, science is right not to 
deplore the discovery of atomic 
power. 






CHRISTMAS—Giving 

There is the best gift of all which 
we ought to give Him, at this 
Christmastide: It is the gift of 
self, in unselfish service. 

People all over the world are giv- 
ing themselves. In Germany, youth 
gave its all to Hitler. In Japan, 
youth gave ioyalty, even life itself 
to fight for Hirohito. In England 
youth gave itself to fight for King 
and Country. Here in America, 
youth gave itself for the democratic 
ways of life. These people all gave 
themselves on the field of battle, to 
die, if needful, for the cause they 
thought was right. 

Now is the time for youth—and 
all of us—to give gifts of our lives, 
not for a destructive purpose, but 
for constructive ends, to build a 
better, Christ-like world—E_mer D 
Patmer, “Let’s Christianize Christ- 
mas,” The Expositor, 11-’45. 


CHURCH—Contribution 

Remember the story of the Scots- 
man who by accident dropped a 
sovereign into the plate instead of 
a shilling? After church was over 
he tried to get it back. 

“Na, na, money that be paid to 
the Lord is na _ returnable,” an- 
nounced the elder who had passed 
the plate. 

“Well,” said the man, after re- 
flection, “I’ll get a sovereign’s worth 
o’ credit in heaven.” 

“That you weel not,” announced 
the elder, “You'll get the shilling’s 
worth you meant to drap in. The 
balance be just velvet for the Lord.” 
—Philadelphia Record. 


COMFORT— 

Fashionable New Yorkers in 17th 
Century, when seriously ill called 
a “comforter” to sit thruout long 
hrs of the night. Dressed in black 
and adopting funereal expression, 
he sang mournful hymns, read sad 
parts of Scripture, discussed death 
and the devil. By dawn the patient 
usually was so “comforted” he was 
hoping for the worst.—MEe Morn- 
INGSIDE, True, 11-’45. 


COURTESY 

America can never be called an 
ill-mannered country, according to 
the telegraph companies, We pay 
more than $10 million a yr in tolls 


al 


to add the word “Please” to our 
messages.—This Wk. 








They DO say... 

C&O and Nickel Plate are us- 
ing adv’g space in newspapers to 
announce their willingness to 
join with other rys in providing 
thru sleeping car service coast to 
coast, thus freeing U S from ri- 
diculous anachronism. . , Sat Rev 
of Literature launches a new 
dep’t, “The Atomic Age.” Most 
of contributors will be scientists 
connected with atomic energy 
projects. . . Inflation note: Va- 
riety reports that the WaRNER 
film now in production, “A Guy 
From Milwaukee,” has been re- 














christened, “Two Guys From 
Milwaukee.” 
DRINK—Drinking 


“I had the dangdest dream last 
night,” said a drunk, turning to 
his companion at the bar. “I 
dreamed that suddenly about a 
thousand funny little men were 
dancing on top of my body. They 
had pink caps and green suits, and 
furry red boots that curled up in 
front.” 

“Yeah,” agreed the 2nd, “and 
there was a tinkly bell at the toe 
of each of the boots.” 

“That’s right!” said the Ist 
drunk, expressing surprise, “but how 
did you know?” 

“There are a couple of them,” 


said the other, “still sitting on your - 


shoulder!”—Hollywood Reporter. 


FREEDOM—From Tradition 
Bessemer discovered the process 
by which steel is made while look- 
ing for something else. He merely 
wanted to know how better guns 
could be made. He had an im- 
mense advantage over others be- 
cause he had no fixed ideas derived 
from long-established practice to 
hamper his thinking. He was free 
to strike out fearlessly in an abso- 
lutely new direction. Improvements 
in most of the fields of endeavor 
are made by outsiders. Those in- 
side are enslaved by the standard 
ideas prevailing in that industry 
or profession—Nat’l Canvas Goods 
Manufacturers’ Review. 
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INGENUITY 

The famous jester, Joe Miller... 
once boasted that, at a moment’s 
notice, he could make a joke on 
any subject. He was immediately 
challenged to make a joke about 
the king. As in those days jests 
about the monarchy were an un- 
healthy amusement, Mr Miller had 
to think fast. 

“The King, gentlemen,” he said, 
“is no subject.” 

He therefore won his bet and 
withdrew his neck into safety.— 
I AR WYLE, “The Little Women,” 
Harper’s Magazine, 11-’45. 


INTROSPECTION 

A Persian fable tells of a father 
who, departing on a long journey, 
left with his son a mirror. When 
the parent returned, he found the 
son starved to death, looking at 
himself. Thus introspection can 
close the intakes of the mind— 
RALPH S SockmaNn, Recoveries in 
Religion. (Abingdon-Cokesbury) 


KNOWLEDGE 

The more we know about any- 
thing, the more objective we be- 
come about it, and if we knew as 
much about our fellow human be- 
ings as we do about baseball and 
bridge, it would be extremely diffi- 
cult for us to maintain so many of 
our prejudices so long and so vig- 
orously.—JuLiIus E Warren, Jnl of 
Educational Sociology. 


LABOR RELATIONS 

If as much time, thought and in- 
genuity had been focused by busi- 
nessmen upon the handling of em- 
ployes as upon the handling of 
customers, there would have been 
by now a vast improvement in em- 
ployer-employe relations—Sam A 
LEWISOHN, Human _ Leadership in 


- Industry. 


MARRIAGE 

A primitive tribe of savages in 
Korea is said to marry by merely 
shaking hands. After all, that may 
be more reverent than the way 
some people marry in our Christian 
land. Those savages shake hands 
before marriage; Americans shake 
their fists after marriage—Ameri- 
can Baptist. 


OPINION—Differing 

There is an old story of 3 travel- 
ers who, when they came to a cer- 
tain cross-roads, stood disputing. 

Said the lst: “We must go to the 
left.” “Oh, no,” said the 2nd, “I 
am sure we turn to the right.” “You 
are both wrong,” laughed the 3rd, 
“I know it’s the road _ straight 
ahead!” 

After much disagreement they 
parted, each in a different way. 
And that evening, quite to their 
surprise, they met at the same inn. 
—BLANCHE E Dreier, The Vagabond. 


PREJUDICE 

Beware prejudices. They are like 
rats, and men’s minds are like 
traps; prejudices get in easily, but 
it is doubtful if they ever get out. 
—JEFFREY. 


PRIDE—in Work 

It was a wise management that 
posted on its bulletin boards, the 
day after Lindbergh flew the At- 
lantic, photos of engine parts which 
it had secretly built for powering 
that historic flight. It’s a certain- 
ty that, from chairman to sweep- 
er, not one single member of the 
organization but assured his wife 
that night that he personally was 
a partner in the epoch-making ex- 
ploit!—WutrTinc Wiuiams, “Work- 
ers Want More Than Money,” Na- 
tion’s Business, 11-’45. 


PROGRESS—of Mankind 

Someone once described in 5 
single words the different levels in 
the development of human atti- 
tudes: extermination, exploitation, 
toleration, admiration, co-opera- 
tion.—HERBERT E Hawkes, Thru a 
Dean’s Open Door. (Harper) 


PROSPERITY—Education 

If enough Americans ever come 
to understand how really vital ed- 
ucation is to our nat’l prosperity 
and safety, teaching will be made 
one of the most highly paid and 
respected professions, the number 
of educators will be enormously in- 
creased, and appropriations for re- 
search and development of teach- 
ing techniques raised high above 
their present levels—JoHN F WHar- 
Ton, The Theory and Practice of 
Earning a Living. (Simon & Schu- 
ster) 











CONFIDENTIALLY 
THRU A 


MEGAPHONE 








An older generation may recall 
that one of the misfortunes of an 
earlier postwar period was our inabil- 
ity to make satisfactory disposition 
of surplus marine tonnage. Now, a 
comparable problem plagues us: 
We have some 4000 supply ships 
built for a 2nd World War—and 
no one has any very clear ideas 
on what to do with them. A Sen- 
ate sub-committee has been wrest- 
ling with the Ship Sales bill, and 
has developed what may prove to 
be an acceptable basis of capital 
costs for ships purchased. 

The Maritime Commission urges 
mfgrs to buy the vessels, establish 
their own shipping lines. But most 
prospects question whether they 
could operate ships profitably even 
if they were presented as gifts. 
Some ingenious ideas are being put 
forth. One plan is the “factory 
ship” which would utilize time 
spent by the vessel plying from 
port to port. The exporter would 
load ship with raw materials (or 
parts) and manufacture (or as- 
semble) en route, For some time 
fish caught in Alaska have been 
canned aboard ships bound for U S. 

A group of U S industrialists plan 
to charter a ship, alter it to provide 
acceptable display space for their 
wares. Vessel will then be sent 
on extended cruise of Latin-Am- 
erican ports, where it will become 
a floating sales room. 

Cancellation of Proctor & Gamble . 
air show, “FBI in Peace and War” 
is typical of trend away from war, 
crime, violence. Some astute radio 
men believe next big play will be 
love and romance. , . Catholic sup- 
ply houses report substantial drop 
in the sale of votive candles since 
V-J Day. 
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AUTOMOBILE: WN Y State Mo- 
tor Vehicle Bureau is testing new 
aluminum license plates with an 
eye to issuing new ones only once 


every 10 yrs. Same size as present 
ones, plates would be natural col- 
ored aluminum with black lettering; 
would have colored date inserts to 
be changed yrly; would save State 
a pretty annual penny. (Adv & 
Selling) 
“e ” 

CALCULATING DEVICES: New 
inventory record control utilizes 
Graph-A-Matic Computing Chart; 
converts actual and available in- 
ventory quantities into the time 
which is required to consume them. 
(Change) 

“oe ” 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Latest develop- 
ment in aerial warfare is automatic 
television camera, fitted into nose 
of winged bomb, enabling missile 
to find way to target while report- 
ing on what it sees. Pulse box syn- 
chronizes camera’s electrical im- 
pulses, which are transmitted back 
in continuous stream of pictures to 
television screen of plane from 
which the winged bomb was sent. 
(Forbes) 

“oe ” 

PRODUCTS: Glass bottles which 
can break without leaking have 
been developed by Gen’l Motors 
Corp, to contain acid. Bottles are 
dipped in plastic solution which 
_ forms film capable of holding to- 
gether after breakage. Plastic has 
not yet been developed to point 
where the glass can be dispensed 
with. (Science Digest) 

3 

VISION: Optical scientists have 
developed an instrument to test 
eyesight accurately by turning of 
dials. Its 36 lenses can be manip- 
ulated to produce more than 60 
billion combinations. A _ gadget 


adds the individual lens powers, 
records total correction. (Grit) 





RACE—Hatred 

A Fla woman remarked to a col- 
ored woman who worked for her: 
“If I teach my boy to hate your 
boy, I become the enemy of my 
own boy, since I make an enemy 
for him.”—The Vagabond. 


SPEECH—Speaking 

We miss a great deal of drama 
and encourage stuffiness in our 
public speakers because we discour- 
age heckling—Gero V Denny, Jr, 
“How to Make a Good Speech,” 
Pageant, 11-"45. 


STRATEGY 

A neighbor whose magnificent 
roses are a strong temptation for 
passers-by while she is away at 
business each day decided to take 
drastic steps. The “Please Do Not 
Pick Roses” sign proved useless. 
She took it down and put up a new 
one. 

Now she returns home each eve- 
ning to find her blooms untouched. 
The new sign reads—“YOU ARE 
BEING WATCHED!” 


TENSION 

You’ve got nerve when you both- 
er others. You’ve got “nerves” when 
others bother you—Howarp W 
Newton, Redbook. 


THRIFT 
A well-to-do man was asked the 
secret of his success. “Surely,” said 


the questioner, “you must have 
been tempted to indulge in ex- 
travagances.” 


“Oh, yes,” agreed the opulent one, 
“But a long time ago I worked out 
a 4-question formula that has saved 
me a lot of money. First, before I 
buy, I ask myself, ‘Do you really 
want it?’ Usually I can answer 
‘Yes’ to that one! 

“Then I ask, ‘But do you need it?’ 
That cuts short a good many pro- 
posed purchases. 

“The next question is, ‘Can you 
afford it?’ That’s a real stopper! 

“And finally I ask, ‘But can’t you 
get along without it?’ The few 
items that survive after that are 
pretty essential!” 


VALUE 

The highest price you can pay for 
anything is get it for nothing.— 
Good Words. 


=... 





VIEWPOINT 
The immediate past is always in 
disrepute. Grandmother’s gowns 


are quaint. Great-grandmother’s 
are simply too adorable. But Moth- 
er’s dresses are just old-fashioned. 
—MarRGARET CrESSON, The Volta 
Review. 





Christmas, 1945 


Christmas, the great feast of 
the Son of God who appeared in 
human flesh, is the feast in which 
Heaven steps down to earth 
with ineffable grace and benev- 
olence. It is also the day on 
which Christianity and mankind, 
before the crib, become more 
deeply conscious of the intimate 
unity that God has established 
between them. 

The birth of the Savior of the 
world, of the restorer of human 
dignity in all its fullness, is the 
moment characterized by the 
alliance of all men of good will. 
Now to the poor world—so re- 
cently torn by discord, divided 
by selfishness, poisoned by hate 
—love will be restored. 

For after yrs of war, Christ- 
mas at last becomes the day of 
peace on earth, good will toward 
men.—PopeE Pius XII in a Yule- 
tide message to the World. 











WORLD—Oneness 

In the days when nations could 
raise stone walls and lower iron 
gates, happiness could, for a period 
at least, be localized. But even 
then, the truncated world demand- 
ed reunion and hammered and 
rapped until the iron of the gates 
bent and fell and the stones of the 
walls crumbled down into dusty 
heaps. 

But the earth no longer has any 
boundaries save the horizon. Seas 
are leisurely backroads, and in the 
air sound has become the tortoise 
in the race with man’s winged 
things, The earth is so sensitized 
by the myriad wires wound around 
it and woven into it, that touch 
any spot however lightly, and all 
of it vibrates in response instantan- 
eously.—Pavut E.prince, “What Price 
Racial Hate?” Opinion: The Jour- 
nal of Jewish Life and Letters, 
11-’45, 
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The Human Life of Jesus 


“I call this book The Human Life of Jesus,” says JOHN ERSKINE, in in- 
troducing his new and provocative commentary (Morrow, $3), not because 


I don’t believe in him, but because I do.” 


ERSKINE believes that ages of 


piety and adoration have tended to observe the human aspects of Jesus’ 
life. “He came among men as one of them, He was not introduced to so- 
ciety as a god.” But when people caught, thru his presence and his words, 
a glimpse of his spirit, they felt he was more than man, and knowing him 
better they.believed he was divine. “I wish,” concludes the, author, “I knew 
just how in his mortal days he used the opportunities and solved the 
problems which are mine.” To try to fathom that secret in some degree is 
the purpose of this interesting and significant book.” 


No doubt Mary told Jesus what 
a great man he was to be. Would 
any mother keep such a secret from 
her child, even if it had been a 
secret? Gabriel had spoken as tho 
all the world were to know... 

From the infancy of Jesus until 
the 12th yr, we have the list large 
gap in the record, yet it is not 
impossible to make for ourselves a 
fairly accurate picture of his boy- 
hood. . . 

For more than 100 yrs Greeks 
had been settling in Galilee. But 
Jesus was evidently brought up on 
the outdated scientific ideas of his 
people. He seems to have known 
nothing of Homer or Plato or 
Aristotle. He may never have heard 
their names. 

The best of his education he pro- 
bably had from his mother. He 
knew by heart the Law and the 
Prophets and the poets of Israel, 
and tho he must have studied the 
Law in school and in the syna- 
gogue, it is easy to believe that 
Mary was even in these subjects 
his loving guide. If we watch care- 
fully we can see evidence of an 
understanding between them, of 
their sympathetic agreement that 
he must prepare himself for some 
great work, and naturally he would 
associate that great work with the 
longed-for rescue of his people. All 
his life he was accustomed to the 
sight of Roman soldiers, the gar- 
rison of the province. The land of 
his fathers was subject to a strong 
people who either worshiped idols 
or believed in no gods at all. The 
other boys of his age felt the alien 
oppression as he did; rebellion ac- 
tual or potential was the atmos- 
phere in which he grew up. P 
Through boyhood and youth, al- 
most until his last yrs, he thought 


of his destined work always within 
the frame of his own land and his 
own people; whatever his office— 
prophet or king—he would fill it 
strictly as a Jew. 

We are tempted to think of him 
always as a peace-lover, a preacher 
of non-resistance, but perhaps he 
came to that attitude only with 
time. The apocryphal stories of his 
childhood have little in them to 
hold our attention, but we can’t 
ignore the emphasis they put on 
his violent disposition. He was meek 
in no lamb-like sense; on the con- 
trary he resented injustice, and his 
temper was hot, Something explo- 
sive persisted in him, however he 
may have learned to control him- 
self; he was in his essential charac- 
ter when he overthrew the tables of 
the money-changers. Had there been 
a promising rebellion in Nazareth 
while he was a boy, it would have 
been hard to keep him out of it. 

A child of this temperament, de- 
voted, sincere and _ passionate, 
might easily grow up into a zealot 
of the most fanatic type. But the 
character of Jesus had another 
side, rarely found in extreme ideal- 
ists. His observation of this world 
was as clear-eyed as his vision of 
the kingdom of God. He accepted 
the condition into which mankind 
is born, and in which men must 
seek their ideal perfection 
Men willingly surrender their res- 
ponsibility for themselves, and lay 
that responsibility on their en- 
vironment. Jesus taught the hard 
and unpopular doctrine that we 


are responsible for our environ- 


ment; that the only things we 
should accept are the _ eternal 
laws, moral or natural. Under- 
standing and obeying these laws, 
we can be free. 








Horse-Sense Editorial 


Ros’t BENCHLEY 


Ros’t BENCHLEY, who died last 
wk in his 56th yr, was at his best 
when engaged in draining the saw- 
dust from stuffed shirts. His delight 
was to burlesque a type of platitu- 
dinous writer with whom most of 
us are too familiar. This excerpt is 
from the book of essays, Pluck and 
Luck, published by Henry Holt 20 
yrs ago. . 

Most of us go about our jobs in 
the wrong way. We forget the other 
fellow. They say that an elephant 
never forgets. Did you ever hear of 
an elephant failing in business? 
Elephants never forget, and daisies, 
won’t tell. Two things that we hu- 
mans might well take to heart. 

Supposing Moses had forgotten 
the other fellow. The great Law- 
Giver was, above all else, a two- 
fisted business man. He knew the 
rate of exchange, and he knew that 
what goes up must come down. 
Moses was no elephant. Neither 
was he a daisy. And yet Moses will 
be remembered when most of us 
are forgotten. . 

On the street in which I live there 
is a line of trees, They are fine, 
big trees, full of twigs and 
branches. All except one. This one 
tree has no twigs or branches. It 
hasn’t even any leaves. It just 
stands there. One day last wk I 
determined to see what was wrong 
with that tree. I wanted to know 
why, in a line of fine, strong trees, 
there should be one weak one. I. 
suspected that it wasn’t playing 
the game right, Not many of us do. 

So I went close to it and exam- 
ined it. It wasn’t a tree at all. It 
was a hydrant. 

Watch out that you aren’t a hy- 
drant in a line of trees. Or, worse 
yet, a line of trees in a hydrant. 
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A girl entered the manager’s of- 
fice to apply for a job, and when 
asked if she had any particular 
talents, stated that she had won 
several prizes in crossword puzzles 
and slogan contests, 

“That sounds good,” the man- 
ager told her, “but we want some- 
body who will be smart during of- 
fice hrs.” 

“Oh,” she explained brightly. 
“this was during office hrs.”—Jnl 
of Education. 





“ce ” 


One of the younger members of 
a conservative New York club re- 
turned from several years’ absence 
in South America and stopped in 
to have a friendly chat with one 
or more of the men he had known. 
After being admitted by the door- 
man, he ambled through several 
deserted rooms without seeing any 
sign of life. 

At length he came upon one old 
fellow seated beside a window in 
the extreme rear of the building. 

“Hello,” he said jovially, “My 
name’s Winters. Come have a 
drink with me.” 

, The man looked up from the 
copy of the Yale Review he was 
reading and said: “Thanks, I don’t 
drink. Tried it once; didn’t like it.” 

Winters was rather amused at 
the old man’s manner, but he said 
nothing, and as he had some time 
to kill, he continued his perambula- 
tions around the club. Then he 
went back to the old fellow with 
another idea, 

“Have a cigar,” he said as he 
held one out. 

“Thanks,” the man replied. “I 
don’t smoke. Tried it once; didn’t 
like it.” 

After two rebuffs, Winters went 
into the library and looked at the 
pictures in half a dozen old maga- 
zines. Then he decided to try once 
more. He approached the old fel- 
low and said, “How about a game 
of billiards?” 

“Thanks,” came the reply. “I 
don’t play billiards. Tried it once; 
didn’t like it.” There was a mo- 
ment of hesitation, then he added, 
“My son will be here in a few min- 
utes, though. No doubt he'll play 
with you.” 

Winters made just one comment: 
“An only child, I presume?”—Lynz. 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
HarRo“tp A PETIT 


In discussing the advantage 
of mbrship in a certain order, 
a friend of mine stressed to his 
wife the point that the group 
met in a spirit of friendly in- 
formality. 

At this point the colored 
maid entered the room, and 
hearing the remark, she com- 
mented, “Da’s what I likes 
about our lodge meetin’, too, 
Mistah Blank. We meets in 
friendly immorality.” 








An irate lady, seeking a divorce, 
told the judge: “My husband is 
an out-and-out loafer. .. He thinks 
of nothing but horses from morn- 
ing til night. Why, he probably 
doesn’t even remember our wedding 
date.” 

“That’s a lie!” shouted the hus- 
band. “We were married the day 
Twenty Grand won the Wood Me- 
morial.”—Wingab, 


“e ” 


Mrs Williams ran a little tourist 
camp. She was married to a man 
of few words and even fewer deeds. 
Day after day he sat behind his 
newspaper, never bothering to speak 
to anyone who came in. She worked 
all the time cheerfully looking after 
the cabins. 

One day I met her in the groc- 
ery. “Pa didn’t eat his cereal this 
morning,” she said. “I always 
change before he gets tired of any- 
thing. It makes it hard,” she add- 
ed, “Pa just ain’t a hand to tell 
what he likes.” 

“He certainly doesn’t talk much,” 
I said, sympathetically. 

“No, Pa ain’t any hand to talk, 
but he’s something alive to have 
around.”—Capper’s Wkly. 


GOOD STORES 


YOU CAN USE 


Little Timothy had _ bought 
Grandma a Bible for Christmas 
and wanted to write a suitable in- 
scription on. the fly-leaf. He racked 
his brain until suddenly he re- 
membered that his father had a 
book with an inscription of which 
he was very proud. So Tim decided 
to copy it. 

You can imagine Grandma’s sur- 
prise on Christmas morning when 
she opened her gift, a Bible, and 
found neatly inscribed the follow- 
ing phrase: “To Grandma, with 
the compliments of the Author.”— 
Magazine Digest. 





